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DESIGN,  &c,  OF  A HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 


A yert  slight  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  society, 
especially  in  large  cities,  must  satisfy  any  man  that  a 
vast  number  of  the  children  and  youth  of  its  population 
are  entirely  neglected. 

A distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  long  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law,  in  allusion 
to  this  subject,  says : — 

“ Vicious  propensities  are  imbibed  at  a very  early  age 
by  children,  in  the  crowded  population  of  a city.  Parents, 
whose  extreme  poverty,  casual  calamity,  or  moral  turpi- 
tude, induces  a neglect  of  their  offspring,  expose  them  at 
once  to  be  caught  up  by  the  profligate  and  knavish,  to  be 
made  unsuspecting  agents  in  the  commission  of  offences, 
and  to  be  trained  into  habits  of  idleness,  cunning,  and 
predatory  vagrancy.  A boy,  nine,  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  cannot  range  uncontrolled  through  the  streets  for  a 
week,  without  forming  dangerous  associations,  or  without 
being  entrapped  by  some  veteran  rogue,  who,  conscious 
of  his  own  notoriety,  eagerly  enlists,  with  affected  kind- 
ness or  exaggerated  menace,  an  unknown  instrument  for 
his  purposes.  Children,  too,  accomplish  petty  thefts  with 
ease,  and  with  frequent  impunity : they  pass  unnoticed 
by  the  busy,  or,  if  detected,  are  treated  with  indulgence. 
Success  gradually  emboldens ; they  become  proud  of 
their  skill,  form  combinations  among  themselves,  and 
grow  ambitious  to  surpass  each  other  in  their  daily  con- 


tributions  to  the  hoard  of  a common  guide  and  pretended 
protector.” 

The  next  stage  to  a neglected  and  vicious  childhood  is  a 
criminal  youth.  From  the  very  elaborate  and  thorough 
investigation  to  which  the  authorities  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  awakened  by  the  alarming  increase  of  juvenile 
crime,  it  appears  that  the  period  of  life  within  which  the 
larger  number  of  criminals  fall,  is  from  15  to  20,  showing, 
that  while  the  population  of  the  country,  between  these 
years,  is  not  quite  one-tenth  by  the  census  of  1846,  the 
proportion  of  crime  committed  by  them  is  more  than 
one-fourth ! 

It  being  obvious  that  a large  class  of  children  and 
youth,  in  the  incipient  stages  of  a career  of  crime  are 
found  among  us,  humanity  and  public  safety  are  inte- 
rested in  the  inquiry, 

What  shall  be  done  with  them,  or  for  them  ? 

I.  Shall  they  be  permitted  to  pursue  their  present 
course,  until  it  ends  in  the  commission  of  some  iiagrant 
crime — to  be  followed  by  a public  prosecution,  expensive 
to  society  and  disastrous — fatally  disastrous — to  the 
future  character  of  the  subject  of  it?  Surely  such  a 
principle  can  find  few  advocates.  Immunity  from  ac- 
countability for  crime,  up  to  a fixed  period  of  life,  and  a 
consequent  freedom  from  restraint  and  punishment  until 
that  period  arrive,  would  be  repugnant  to  every  dictate 
of  social  prudence  and  justice.  What  means  then  shall 
be  employed  for  their  restraint  and  reformation  ? 

II.  Are  the  common  prisons  of  the  country  suitable 
for  this  purpose  ? To  seize  upon  the  first  dawn  of  the 
faculty  of  discerning  between  right  and  wrong,  when 
childhood  is  manifest  in  the  language,  the  deportment, 
and  in  the  very  person  of  the  culprit,  and  subject  the 
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offender  to  the  same  punishment,  and  condemn  him  to 
the  same  associations,  with  the  ripe  and  hardened  felon, 
has  in  it  something  so  revolting  to  humanity  that  the 
spectacle  never  fails  to  enlist  the  feelings  against  the 
law;  and  judges  and  juries  are  often  tempted  to  strain 
their  consciences  in  order  to  produce  an  acquittal.  Either 
alternative  is  dangerous  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  un- 
fortunate accused.  If  by  the  irresistible  impulse  of 
humanity,  he  is  restored  to  liberty,  he  may  return  to  his 
former  haunts  and  habits,  emboldened  by  the  impunity. 
If  he  be  condemned,  disgrace  and  infamy  certainly 
attend  him. 

“ If  such  delinquents  are  liable  to  be  treated,  when 
pursued,  in  the  same  manner  as  older  and  hardened 
ones,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrest  their  progress  in 
depravity  and  mischief.  Most  men  shrink,  with  repug- 
nance, from  harshness  towards  youth.  The  prospect  of 
making  them  convicted  felons  is  repulsive ; and  thou- 
sands have  been  permitted  to  continue  unmolested,  in 
preference  to  hurrying  them  to  the  Penitentiary.  Thus 
our  most  natural  sensibilities  become  panders  to  public 
wrong,  and  contribute  to  keep  up  the  juvenile  gangs  so 
necessary  to  the  schemes  of  old  culprits.” 

The  Chief  Justice  of  a sister  State  holds  this  lan- 
guage 

“ These  unhappy  little  victims  of  neglect,  or  shameful 
abuse  of  authority,  are  hardly  proper  subjects  of  punish- 
ment— their  offences  are  not  their  own — they  have  never 
been  taught  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  or,  if  they  have,  it 
has  been  only  that  they  may  despise  them. 

“ If  any  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  the  rod  of  tin 
master  would  be  more  suitable  than  the  prison,  where 
their  bodies  and  minds  will  be  equally  cramped,  and 

become  incapable  of  any  change  but  that  of  distortion 
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and  disease.  What  more  terrible  than  to  immure,  in  the 
physically  and  morally  foul  apartments  of  a jail,  a child 
of  tender  years,  without  means  of  instruction  or  informa- 
tion, and  then  to  turn  him  into  the  world  with  an  atmos- 
phere about  him,  which  will  repel  every  thing  fitted  to 
purify  his  body  or  his  soul ! Is  it  not  certain  that  such 
an  outcast  will  return  to  his  wallowing,  and  accumulate 
filth  and  crime,  till  he  has  become  fit  for  the  State  Prison 
or  the  gallows  ? 

“How  deeply  does  it  concern  the  community,  to  take 
these  little  creatures  by  the  hand,  when  they  shall  have 
committed  the  first  offence — withdraw  them  from  conta- 
mination and  guilt — provide  the  means  of  industry  and 
education — soften  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  moral 
and  religious  truth — and  gradually,  by  gentle  treatment 
and  wholesome  discipline,  lure  them  into  habits  of  order, 
truth,  and  honesty.  Is  there  any  greater  duty  in  a 
Christian  country  than  this  ? Is  it  not  plucking  brands 
from  the  burning,  and  saving  souls  from  death  ? Is  it 
not  the  cheapest  and  the  best  way  of  preserving  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  community,  and  guarding 
the  fruits  of  industry  ?” 

If  of  a hundred  vagrant  boys  and  girls,  thrown  into 
the  streets  of  a city  to  beg  and  steal,  a considerable  num- 
ber shall  be  taught  to  abhor  the  ways  of  sin,  and  become 
honest,  industrious,  useful  citizens,  it  is  certainly  bet- 
ter than  to  have  them  all  follow  a course  of  profligacy 
and  crime,  and,  in  the  end,  come  to  ruin  ? Surely  the 
public  must  be  alive  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  matter 
of  astonishment,  that  until  within  a few  years,  no  mear 
sures  have  been  taken  to  look  into  so  important  an  inte- 
rest with  more  care,  and  adopt  some  plan  which  shall 
lessen,  if  not  cure  the  enormous  evil  of  punishing  juve- 
nile offenders,  without  any  prospect  of  reforming  them. 
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About  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  the  increase  of  juvenile  crime  had  become  very 
alarming.  The  result  of  an  investigation,  at  that  time, 
(13th  Nov.  1828,)  was,  that  there  were  then  in  prison  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  sixty  boys — thirty-nine  of  whom 
were  white  and  the  rest  black;  and  we  have  official 
authority  for  the  fact  that  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be- 
fore the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Refuge  there,  of 
the  persons  brought  before  the  police  magistrate  in  one 
year,  480  were  under  25  years  of  age ! and  a very  con- 
siderable number  of  both  sexes  between  nine  and  sixteen, 
most  of  whom  were  children  wandering  about  without 
home,  and  with  no  one  to  care  for  their  souls  or  bodies. 

Among  the  thirty-nine  white  boys  named  in  the  list 
above  mentioned,  there  were  eleven  who  were  styled  by 
the  keeper  “ good  boys,”  from  which  Ave  understand  that 
there  was  nothing  in  their  disposition  or  habits  decidedly 
vicious.  With  care  and  instruction  they  might  probably 
have  been  reclaimed,  and  have  become  useful  members 
of  society.  But  Avhat  were  their  condition  and  pros- 
pects ? Branded  with  the  infamy  of  a public  trial,  con- 
viction and  sentence — lost  to  the  feeling  of  shame — 
turned  loose  upon  the  world — cut  off  from  intercourse 
\\dth  the  honest  part  of  the  community — without  coun- 
sel, aid,  or  instruction,  they  are  forced  into  the  society 
of  the  vicious,  and  driven  to  crime  for  a subsistence. 
They  are  irretrievably  lost,  when  they  might  have  been 
saved.  Rejected  by  society,  excluded  from  honest  occu- 
pation, Avitli  the  world  in  hostility  against  them,  they 
naturally  become  enemies  of  the  Avorld,  and  grow  into 
the  most  desperate  offenders. 

An  intelligent  magistrate  of  England,  upon  actual  ob- 
servation, made  in  the  course  of  a long  experience,  says, 
that  early  imprisonment  is  the  great  and  primary  cause 
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from  which  crime  originates.  Prom  this  source  most  of 
the  evils  flow  which  affect  the  youthful  offender,  and  at 
the  earliest  age  he  is  led  into  those  paths  of  vice,  from 
which  afterwards  there  is  no  escape ; from  which  the 
light  of  hope  is  almost  excluded,  and  where  the  tears  of 
repentance  (if  they  fall)  are  generally  disregarded. 

And  another  administrator  of  criminal  law,  of  distin- 
guished character  and  long  experience,  says,  in  attesting 
the  benign  influence  of  the  House  of  Refuge : — 

“ I find  no  difficulty  now  in  checking  the  young 
offenders.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  a lad  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  might 
have  been  arrested  and  tried  four  or  five  times  for  petty 
thefts,  and  it  was  hardly  ever  that  a jury  would  con- 
vict. They  would  rather  that  the  culprit,  acknowledged 
to  be  guilty,  should  be  discharged  altogether  than  be  con- 
fined in  the  prisons  of  the  State  or  county. 

“This  disposition,  so  frequently  exercised  by  magis- 
trates and  jurors,  rendered  the  lad  more  bold  in  guilt; 
and  I have  known  instances  of  lads  now  in  the  House 
of  Refuge,  being  indicted  half  a dozen  times,  and  as  often 
discharged  to  renew  their  crimes,  and  with  the  convic- 
tion that  they  might  steal  with  impunity. 

“ The  consideration,  however,  that  there  is  a charity 
which  provides  for  objects  of  this  character,  has  removed 
jill  objections  to  convictions  in  cases  of  guilt. 

“ Formerly,  too  many  citizens  were  reluctant  in  bring- 
ing to  the  police-office  young  persons  who  were  detected 
in  the  commission  of  crimes.  This  operated  as  an  en- 
couragement to  depraved  parents,  to  send  very  young 
children  to  depredate  on  the  community — if  detected, 
they  knew  that  no  punishment  would  follow.  This  is 
one  cause  why  the  arrest  of  offenders  of  this  class  had 
become  so  rare.  I might  enlarge  on  the  benefits  of  this 
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noble  charity  were  it  necessary.  Of  this  I am  certain, 
that  no  institution  has  ever  been  formed  in  this  country 
by  benevolent  men  more  useful  and  beneficent.” 

If  the  question  lies  between  a jail  and  such  an  institu- 
tion as  the  House  of  Refuge,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  those  who  begin  their  days  in  a jail  most  commonly 
become  a burden  for  life,  supported  by  the  public  while 
in,  and  by  plunder  when  out ; whereas  the  Refuge,  work- 
ing a reform,  enables  them  to  support  themselves,  and  to 
contribute  something  to  the  general  expenses  of  society. 
So  that  while  one  enlarges  the  sources  of  crime,  and 
swells  the  streams  that  flow  from  it,  the  other  seeks  to 
diminish  the  fountain  of  iniquity,  and  dry  up  its  noxious 
issues.  Who  will  not  be  convinced  that  in  this  case,  at 
least,  a just  economy  walks  hand  in  hand  with  charity 
and  policy  ? 

If  it  be  wise,  says  a distinguished  writer  on  criminal 
jurisprudence,  to  prevent  a hundred  atrocious  crimes, 
by  removing  the  opprobrium  of  a venial  fault  and  substi- 
tuting instruction  for  punishment ; if  it  is  the  highest 
species  of  humanity  to  relieve  from  the  miseries  of  vice 
and  the  degradation  of  crime ; to  extend  the  operation 
of  charity  to  the  mind,  and  snatch,  with  its  angel  arm, 
innocence  from  seduction ; if  it  be  a saving  to  society  to 
support  a child  for  a few  years  at  school,  and  thereby  avoid 
the  charge  of  the  depredations  of  a felon  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  the  expense  of  his  future  conviction  and  confine- 
ment, then  is  this  school  of  reform  a wise,  humane  and 
economical  institution. 

If  the  House  of  Refuge  were  to  be  considered  merelv 
as  a place  where  so  many  children  may  be  rescued  from 
poverty,  reclaimed  from  the  haunts  of  vice  and  wicked- 
ness, protected,  instructed,  and  reformed,  it  would  be  a 
charity  having  the  highest  claims  to  the  ’liberality  and 
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» bounty  of  government.  But  when  viewed  as  a means 
by  which  the  perpetration  of  crimes  will  be  prevented,  as 
well  as  the  increase  of  criminals,  who  would  be  charge- 
able to  the  State,  it  is  believed  that  a regard  to  economy 
alone  would  require  the  support  of  this  institution. 
There  is  hardly  a child  who  will  be  sent  to  it,  who,  if 
left  to  the  course  which  brings  him  to  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, would  not  finally  be  supported  by  the  State  as  a con- 
vict. The  evidence  of  this  is,  that  a very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  are  now  confined  in  our  State  prisons,  com- 
menced their  career  in  crime  when  they  were  children, 
in  our  large  cities.  One  person,  in  particular,  who  was 
lately  confined  in  the  prison  in  Auburn,  was  first  con- 
victed when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  and  has  since 
been,  at  different  times,  twenty-eight  years  a convict, 
supported  by  the  State  of  New  York,  at  an  expense  of 
not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars.  Half  the  interest 
of  that  sum,  seasonably  expended  in  his  proper  training, 
might  have  given  him  to  the  State  as  an  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, upright  citizen,  and  a sharer  of  the  public 
burdens ; and  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  one-tenth 
of  the  cost  of  our  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  if  expended 
in  such  preventive  agencies  as  a good  House  of  Refuge 
supplies,  would  make  half  of  them  unnecessary. 

The  common  prisons  of  our  country,  then,  are  obvi- 
ously unsuitable  places  for  juvenile  delinquents.  We  do 
not  forget  the  great  improvements  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  prison  discipline,  and  of  which  Pennsylvania 
may  honestly  and  honourably  boast.  We  are  aware  that 
many  of  the  evils  which  attended  our  system  are  remedied 
in  the  new  construction  and  arrangement  of  our  prisons; 
but  still  there  is  the  public  trial,  the  recorded  conviction, 
and  the  ignominious  sentence.  And  after  all,  who  would 
take  a child  of  tender  years  and  doom  him  even  to  the 
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separate  cell,  when  a fair  estimate  of  the  guilt  of  all  con- 
cerned will  show  him  probably  “ rather  sinned  against  than 
sinning?”  Besides,  he  could  have  but  imperfect  moral 
or  intellectual  training  there — he  could  have  no  recrea- 
tion there — the  freedom  of  motion,  which  his  expanding 
nature  asks,  is,  to  a great  degree,  denied  him  there,  and 
he  suffers  a punishment  sadly  disproportioned  to  the 
measure  of  his  guilt. 

III.  Shall  they  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  guard- 
ians of  the  poor  ? Besides  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
are  not  proper  subjects  of  public  charity,  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  themselves  have  declared  that  such  an  institution 
as  the  House  of  Refuge  is  greatly  wanted ' ; that  it  relieves 
them  from  the  burden  of  the  worst  part  of  a class  of 
paupers,  whom,  under  present  circumstances,  they  are 
unable  to  regulate  in  such  a manner  as  would  be  consist- 
ent with  habits  of  industry,  and  with  that  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  which  all  children  ought  to  receive. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  the  institution  we  want  is 
neither  a prison  nor  an  alms-house — hut  a school  of  dis- 
cipline and  instruction , or  (for  there  is  no  word  more  ex- 
pressive of  the  thing  to  be  signified) — a REFUGE. 

IV.  What  then  is  the  design  of  such  an  institution? 
The  design  of  the  House  of  Refuge  is  to  furnish  an 
asylum,  in  which  boys  under  a certain  age,  who  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  police,  either  as  vagrants  or  house- 
less, or  who  are  charged  with  petty  offences,  or  who  are 
in  habits  of  transgression  and  insubordination  which  in- 
evitably lead  to  overt  criminal  acts,  may  be  received,  put 
to  such  employments  as  will  tend  to  encourage  industry 
and  develope  ingenuity,  taught  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic and  geography,  and  most  carefully  instructed  in 
the  nature  of  their  moral  and  religious  obligations ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  subject  to  a course  of  treat- 
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ment  that  will  afford  a prompt  and  energetic  corrective 
of  their  vicious  propensities,  and  hold  out  every  possible 
inducement  to  reformation  and  good  conduct. 

The  Refuge  is  not  a place  of  punishment ; it  is  not  a 
provision  simply,  nor  even  principally,  for  the  security  of 
society  against  offence,  by  the  confinement  of  culprits, 
nor  for  inflicting  punishment  upon  offenders  as  a terror 
to  those  who  may  he  inclined  to  do  evil.  It  presents  no 
vindictive  or  reproachful  aspect ; it  furnishes  no  humili- 
ating recollections  of  the  past ; it  holds  out  no  degrading 
denunciations  for  the  future — it  attaches  to  the  unhappy 
youth  no  badge  of  infamy,  but,  in  the  accents  of  kind- 
ness and  compassion,  invites  the  children  of  poverty  and 
ignorance,  whose  wandering  and  misguided  steps  are 
leading  them  to  swift  destruction,  to  come  to  a home 
where  they  will  be  sheltered  from  temptation,  and  led 
into  the  ways  of  usefulness  and  virtue. 

The  Refuge,  then,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a school  for 
reformation, — not  a place  of  punishment.  An  asylum  for 
youthful  poverty,  helplessness  and  ignorance, — not  a 
prison  for  malefactors.  Its  directors  are  the  friends  and 
instructors  of  its  inmates.  Instead  of  being  outcasts 
from  society,  with  scarcely  a possibility  of  return,  they 
are  withdrawn  only  for  a season,  in  the  hope  and  con- 
fidence that,  by  a course  of  right,  but  not  cruel  or  igno- 
minious discipline,  they  may  be  prepared  to  partake  of 
its  enjoyments  and  even  to  hope  for  its  rewards.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  restraint  imposed  merely  interdicts  a 
fellowship  with  the  vicious,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
disastrous,  and  substitutes  a fellowship  of  a beneficial 
character.  It  imposes  restraint,  for  restraint  is  necessary 
no  less  for  the  good  of  the  subject  than  for  the  security 
of  society. 

Idleness  being  the  prolific  parent  of  vice,  the  House 
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- of  Refuge  is  designed  to  be  a place  of  constant  occupation 
to  every  inmate.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  every  mo- 
ment shall  be  devoted  to  arduous  and  painful  labour,  nor 
that  recreation  and  amusement  shall  be  denied.  These 
are  the  natural  and  innocent,  and  often  the  laudable  in- 
dulgences of  the  young.  In  the  intervals  between  la- 
bour and  rest,  they  are  made  subservient  to  the  work  of 
reformation  and  instruction.  They  give  relaxation  from 
past  and  zest  to  future  employment.  Indeed  recreation 
is  regarded  as  part  of  the  business  of  the  institution ; and 
is  as  remote  from  idleness  as  from  extreme  labour.  It 
is  encouraged  at  stated  periods — for  a short  time — under 
the  eye  of  a superintendent — and  is  of  such  a character 
as  to  exercise  and  invigorate  the  body,  while  it  diverts 
the  mind. 

We  have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  design  of  our  House 
of  Refuge ; and  truly  the  whole  community  is  deeply  inte- 
rested in  its  accomplishment.  It  has  for  its  object,  and 
promises  to  realize  in  its  results,  the  employment  of  the 
idle ; — the  instruction  of  the  ignorant ; — the  reformation 
of  the  depraved ; — the  relief  of  the  'wretched ; — a general 
diffusion  of  good  morals ; — the  enlargement  of  virtuous  so- 
ciety ; — and  the  universal  protection  of  property  and  life. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  asylum  for  juvenile  de- 
linquents is  an  event  at  which  the  guardians  of  the  law 
may  heartily  rejoice.  The  pain  attendant  on  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  is  alleviated  by  the  reflection 
that  a process  is  within  their  power,  by  which  the  un- 
practised convict  may  be  removed  from  the  influence  of 
evil  example,  to  an  asylum  where  lessons  of  industry, 
virtue,  and  religion,  will  be  taught. 

Some  have  supposed  the  restraints  imposed  in  this 
establishment  were  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  of  the 

citizen,  and  especially  with  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
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tion,  which  secures  to  every  one  a trial  by  jury.  To  the 
candour  of  such,  the  following  remarks,  directed  more 
particularly  to  this  point,  are  respectfully  submitted  : — 
The  House  of  Refuge  is  intended  to  obviate  not  merely 
the  sentence  of  infamy  and  pain,  which  follows  a trial 
and  conviction,  hut  to  prevent  the  trial  and  conviction 
itself.  If  a trial  is  to  take  place,  the  legitimate  form  is 
by  jury.  No  substitute  can  be  adopted,  which  our  re- 
publican institutions  would  tolerate.  By  no  other  means 
can  guilt  be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  But  the  inquiry 
which  precedes  admission  here  is  not  necessarily  into 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  subject,  with  a view  to 
punishment.  Such  inquiry  may  be  made ; and  the  law 
provides  for  the  reception  of  children  who  have  been 
thus  exposed  to  it,  in  the  regular  and  customary  form. 
Conviction  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  will  justify 
admission  here ; and  there  is  no  other  mode  in  which 
conviction  can  take  place  except  by  jury.  One  class  of 
subjects,  therefore,  embraces  those  who  have  been  regu- 
larly tried  and  condemned.  A much  larger  class  happily 
find  a shelter  here ; where  the  inquiry  has  been  directed 
mainly  to  the  criminal  tendency  and  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  their  condition,  their  means  of  support,  and  the 
protection  and  guidance  that  are  afforded  to  them  by 
their  natural  friends.  If  adequate  securities  against  guilt 
are  wanting,  and  if,  without  the  interference  of  others, 
they  must  in  all  probability  become  criminal  as  well  as 
wretched,  they  are  entitled  to  a place  within  these  walls, 
even  though  they  may  not  have  committed  specific 
crimes.  The  imputation  of  a crime  is  not  a necessary 
passport  to  admission.  If  it  has  been  committed,  it  fur- 
nishes strong  evidence  of  the  absence  and  necessity  of 
proper  guardianship ; since,  we  may  presume,  it  would 
not  have  taken  place,  if  neither  necessity,  nor  bad  ex- 
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ample,  had  been  the  inducement.  But  it  is  only  in  this 
respect  that  the  crime  is  adverted  to.  A child  is  not  the 
less  wretched  because  guilty.  Its  wretchedness  alone 
gives  it  a just  title  to  reception.  The  addition  of  crimi- 
nality does  not  take  away  its  claims.  Almost  every 
child  that  steals  is  a vagrant  as  well  as  a thief ; for  theft 
is  not  seldom  the  result  of  a want  of  honest  occupation 
and  support ; and  a want  of  honest  means  of  subsistence 
is  vagrancy.  When  a commitment,  therefore,  is  made 
by  a magistrate,  it  is  not  simply  nor  even  necessarily  be- 
cause of  a crime,  but  because  of  want  and  bereavement, 
of  which  crime  may  be  both  the  proof  and  the  consequence. 
It  would  be  equally  cruel  and  unnecessary  to  subject  a 
youth  to  trial  and  conviction,  and  thus  to  lasting  infamy, 
when  the  chief  design  of  the  law  may  be  fulfilled  with- 
out all  this  process,  and  .the  child  be  instructed,  che- 
rished, and  saved,  without  exposing  it  to  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  there  are  two  motives  for 
its  restraint  when  one  is  sufficient. 

Let  the  law  he  read,  and  it  will  appear  that  punishment 
is  not  named.  The  Befuge-system  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  punishment.  It  humanely  ascribes 
the  errors  of  early  youth  to  the  unconscious  imitation  of 
evil  examples,  sudden  temptation,  to  the  disregard  of 
parents, — to  any  thing  rather  than  malevolent  intent.  It, 
therefore,  treats  them  as  deficiencies  of  education,  and 
provides  means  by  which  those  deficiencies  may  be  sup- 
plied. If  the  parent  or  the  natural  friend  will  show  that 
there  are  no  such  deficiencies,  or  that  proofs  are  wanting 
to  substantiate  them,  the  discipline  of  the  Refuge  is  re- 
served for  other  subjects. 

Whoever  will  investigate  the  actual  course  of  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  at  the  House,  must  be  convinced  that 
wholesome  restraint  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
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there  has  been  crime ; that  infamy  is  not  the  consequence 
of  a residence  here ; that  the  leading  object  is  to  avoid 
disgrace,  by  cherishing  a laudable  self-respect  in  those 
who  may  become  inmates ; that  punishment  (except  for 
offences  committed  in  the  institution,  and  with  a view  to 
preserve  its  discipline)  is  not  contemplated  by  the  plan. 
In  a word,  that  the  whole  system  is  the  reverse  of  that 
which  prevails  in  prisons — the  object  being  to  prevent 
contamination  and  infamy,  to  prevent  crime,  to  inform 
the  ignorant,  to  support  the  friendless  and  forsaken,  and 
to  qualify  all  to  maintain  themselves  by  virtuous  in- 
dustry, and  to  enter  the  world  with  a knowledge  of  what 
is  right,  and  a capacity  to  pursue  the  paths  of  rectitude. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  managers  them- 
selves have  no  authority  to  send  a subject  to  the  House 
of  Refuge.  They  merely  receive  those  who  are  com- 
mitted to  them  by  the  proper  authorities;  they  are  in- 
deed a BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS,  composed  of  thirty- 
one  gentlemen,  five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  public 
authorities,  and  the  residue  by  private  contributors. 
When  a youth  is  brought  to  the  House,  they  consider 
him  as  committed  to  their  guardianship,  and  in  every 
subsequent  measure  that  is  adopted  for  his  discipline  and 
instruction,  this  same  principle  of  guardianship  or  pa- 
rental oversight  is  a paramount  feature.  If  by  any 
modification  of  the  institution,  a public  prosecution,  with 
all  the  formalities  of  complaint,  indictment  and  trial,  be- 
comes necessary  in  order  to  place  a subject  under  their 
care,  a multitude  of  parents  will  see  their  children  pur- 
sue a course  of  crime  to  the  end  rather  than  become 
prosecutors  of  their  own  offspring,  and  contributors  to 
their  early  and  indelible  disgrace.  As  it  is  now,  a large 
proportion,  (certainly  not  less  than  fifty  per  cent.,)  are 
sent  there  at  the  request  or  on  the  testimony  of  their 
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parents,  or  near  relatives,  clearly  showing  that  the  popu- 
lar estimate  is  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  House  is 
regarded  by  parents  as  a refuge  from  temptation,  and  not 
as  a prison  or  a penitentiary. 

V.  Does  the  House  of  Refuge  accomplish  the  end  pro- 
posed? The  late  De  Witt  Clinton  expressed  the  opinion 
in  one  of  his  messages  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York, 
that  the  House  of  Refuge  was  the  best  institution  of  the 
kind  that  has  ever  been  devised  by  the  wit,  or  established 
by  the  beneficence  of  man.  “ It  takes  cognisance  of  vice 
in  its  embryo  state,  and  redeems  from  ruin  and  sends 
forth  for  usefulness  those  depraved  and  unfortunate 
youth  who  are  sometimes  in  a derelict  state,  sometimes 
without  subsistence,  and  at  all  times  without  friends  to 
guide  them  in  the  paths  of  virtue.  The  tendency  of 
this  noble  charity  is  preventive  as  well  as  remedial ; its 
salutary  power  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  in  break- 
ing up  the  haunts  of  vice  and  the  diminution  of  our 
criminal  proceedings.” 

It  might  be  added,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
institution  have  a two-fold  bearing — first,  upon  the  in- 
mates, by  placing  them  under  wholesome  discipline — and, 
secondly,  upon  the  community,  by  withdrawing  so  much 
of  the  influence  of  vicious  example  in  leading  others 
astray. 

Evil  communication  and  example  are  the  attendants 
of  confinement  in  prison,  and  their  effects  are  to  corrupt 
the  thoughtless  and  harden  the  ill-disposed;  to  render 
all  who  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  subject  to  them  infamous 
and  wretched.  This  establishment  affords  no  such  means 
of  indulgence  in  vicious  habits  or  conversation,  and  can  oc- 
casion no  loss  of  virtuous  feelings,  nor  of  that  self-respect 
which  is  essential  to  good  conduct.  All  former  errors 
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are  forgiven.  A new  course  of  life  is  adopted,  and  as 
the  disgrace  of  trial  and  conviction  has  not  preceded  ad- 
mission, the  pain  of  punishment  does  not  follow  it.  Edu- 
cation, employment,  and  instruction  in  some  useful  trade ; 
constant  association  with  persons  of  character  and  purity ; 
the  inculcation  of  moral  and  religious  principles ; rational 
amusement ; the  use  of  books  calculated  to  gratify  youth- 
ful taste,  such  as  travels,  voyages,  history,  fables,  &c. ; 
cleanliness  in  dress  and  person : these  are  the  chief 
features  of  the  discipline.  Let  them  be  compared  with 
the  corresponding  points  in  the  discipline  of  a jail,  and  it 
will  be  easy  to  perceive  the  difference,  in  substance  as 
well  as  name,  between  the  one  establishment  and  the 
other. 

An  eminent  jurist,  whose  opinion  on  such  a subject  is 
certainly  entitled  to  great  regard,  says : — 

“ The  House  of  Refuge  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy 
as  yet  devised  for  these  disorders.  It  rescues  children 
from  the  otherwise  inevitable  results  of  early  abandon- 
ment and  their  own  inherent  weakness ; and  by  the  same 
process,  it  deprives  the  veteran  in  iniquity  of  the  tools  of 
his  trade.  When  aware,  indeed,  from  repeated  observa- 
tion, how  essential  in  the  perpetration  of  crime  is  the  ma- 
chinery of  juvenile  agents — how  dependent  the  branded 
veterans  are  upon  their  unscathed  pupils  and  puppets,  I 
cannot  easily  exaggerate  the  remedial  operation  of  your 
society.  Our  citizens  no  longer  hesitate  in  arresting  the 
juvenile  offender,  knowing  and  feeling  that  by  so  doing, 
they  in  effect  snatch  the  brand  from  the  burning.  The 
magistracy,  too,  experience  inconceivable  relief,  by  being 
empowered  to  reconcile  the  necessities  of  social  order  and 
the  precautions  of  the  understanding  with  the  best  im- 
pulses of  the  heart.” 
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Grand  Juries  have  repeatedly  recommended  it  as  an 
Institution  deserving  of  every  support,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  might  receive  all  that  assistance  from  an  en- 
lightened legislature  and  intelligent  public,  which  its  exi- 
gencies may  demand. 

And  on  one  occasion  they  say — “ The  admirable  system 
throughout,  the  attention  to  personal  cleanliness,  the 
moral  and  religious  care  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates, the  promoting  of  industrious  and  studious  habits, 
and  the  teaching  of  those  branches  of  education  most 
useful,  cannot  but  lead  to  the  happiest  results,  and  they 
cherish  the  hope,  that  many,  who,  but  for  this  establish- 
ment, would  be  lost,  will  not  only  be  restored  to  society, 
and  become  useful  members  thereof,  but,  what  is  of  much 
more  importance,  will  secure  their  eternal  welfare.” 

The  Chief  Justice  of  this  State,  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Grand  J ury  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  used 
the  following  language  : — 

“ The  principal  design  is,  to  provide  a place  of  con- 
finement for  juvenile  offenders,  where,  separated  from  the 
society  of  common  felons,  they  may  be  subjected  to  a 
course  of  treatment  calculated  to  bring  them  all  back  to 
the  paths  of  industry  and  virtue : the  want  of  which  is 
acknowledged  by  every  one  conversant  with  the  transac- 
tions of  our  criminal  courts.  No  part  of  our  duty  is 
attended  with  more  distressing  considerations  than  the 
sentencing  of  this  class  of  offenders.  Vengeance  is  not 
the  object  of  the  law.  To  reform,  and  deter,  are  exclu- 
sively the  legitimate  purposes  of  every  criminal  code ; 
and  when  neither  of  these  is  to  be  accomplished,  the 
infliction  of  punishment  produces  nothing  but  a useless 
addition  to  the  sum  of  human  suffering.” 

And  the  Grand  Jury,  in  a full  presentment  on  the  subject, 
referring  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Chief  Justice,  say  : — 
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u Few  charities,  as  the  Grand  Inquest  believe,  have 
higher  claims  on  the  public ; and  few,  perhaps,  will  be 
more  permanently  useful  than  the  House  of  Refuge. 
Here  the  misguided  and  neglected,  rather  than  guilty 
child,  will  find  an  abode,  where  religious  and  moral  prin- 
ciples and  industrious  habits  will  be  inculcated — where 
virtue  will  be  cherished  and  vice  repressed.  When  the 
pupil  leaves  the  institution,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  go 
forth  into  the  world  with  such  a character  for  honesty 
and  integrity  as  may  lead  the  virtuous  portion  of  society 
to  receive  him  among  them.  Instead  of  being  a weight 
on  the  community,  supported  either  in  our  jails  or  alms- 
houses, he  will  be  enabled  to  bear  his  part  of  the  public 
burdens.” 

Who  would  not  desire  for  any  child  of  misfortune,  the 
mild  and  merciful  guardianship  of  a House  of  Refuge,  its 
temporary  restraints,  depending  for  their  duration  as  well 
as  rigour  altogether  upon  the  conduct  and  capacity  of 
the  individual  while  in  the  House,  and  leaving,  on  their 
removal,  neither  the  stings  of  remorse,  nor  the  stains  of 
infamy. 

VI.  What  is  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  and  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of  it? 

1.  As  to  the  subjects — they  are  generally  those  who 
are  neglected  and  destitute,  orphans,  without  parents  or 
friends  to  advise  or  direct  them ; and  there  are  not  want- 
ing numerous  instances  in  which  abandoned  parents,  for 
their  own  gratification,  direct  their  children  into  the 
paths  of  vice,  by  sending  them  into  the  streets  to  beg  or 
to  steal.  There  is,  besides,  a case,  by  no  means  of  rare 
occurrence,  appealing,  if  possible,  still  more  powerfully  to 
our  sympathy — that  of  a widowed  mother,  who  sees 
her  son  rushing  upon  destruction,  and  is  unable  by  any 
authority  she  can  employ,  or  by  any  influence  she  can 
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exert,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  evil  ways,  or  arrest  him  in 
Iris  progress  to  ruin.  Where  can  she  look  for  assistance 
or  relief  ? If  the  power  of  the  law  he  interposed,  it  sends 
him  to  jail,  where  he  becomes  still  more  degraded,  and  is 
perhaps  condemned  to  deeper  contamination.  The  true 
judgment  of  a mother’s  never-dying  affection  would 
readily  assent  to  restraint,  if  accompanied  with  care  and 
instruction,  and  freed  from  the  stigma  and  the  poison  of 
a confinement  in  prison.  But  the  jail  she  regards  as  an 
extremity  so  disastrous,  that  tears  and  prayers,  and 
every  exertion  she  can  employ,  are  used  to  avert  it,  and 
when  at  last  it  comes,  it  is  an  overwhelming  calamity. 
Thus  is  she  doomed  to  witness  the  downward  course,  and 
perhaps  the  ruin,  of  her  child,  without  the  power  to  save 
or  to  help  him. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch ; nor  is  it  drawn  from  other 
countries,  or  from  other  times.  Many  an  unhappy  and 
anxious  mother  has  applied  to  the  Managers  of  our 
Houses  of  Refuge,  and  found  new  hope  spring  up  in  her 
burdened  heart  in  the  prospect  of  such  an  asylum  for  a 
wayward  and  vicious  child. 

If  such  be  the  nature  of  the  law  and  of  our  ordinary 
institutions,  and  such  their  inadequacy,  or  worse  than 
inadequacy,  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquents — if  the 
security  of  society  requires,  that  without  regard  to  their 
feebleness,  their  destitution,  or  their  inevitable  ignorance, 
they  should  be  treated  as  criminals,  surely  it  is  a noble 
charity  which  seeks  to  devise  and  to  execute  a plan  for 
extending  to  them  parental  aid,  affording  them  the 
means  of  instruction,  and  leading  them  into  the  ways  of 
industry  and  uprightness — which  endeavours  to  rescue 
them  from  the  effects  of  their  unhappy  condition,  as- 
cribing, with  equal  justice  and  humanity,  their  errors, 
and  even  their  vices  and  their  crimes,  in  a great  degree, 
to  the  want  of  that  aid  which  childhood  always  requires. 
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The  character  of  the  subjects  is  also  disclosed  in  the 
following  clause  from  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of 
incorporation,  viz. 

u That  the  said  managers  shall  at  their  discretion  re- 
ceive into  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  such  children  who 
shall  he  taken  up  or  committed  as  vagrants,  or  upon 
any  criminal  charge  or  duly  convicted  of  criminal 
offences,  as  may  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  or  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  the 
peace  of  the  county,  or  of  the  mayor’s  court  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  or  of  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  be  deemed  proper  objects ; and  the  said  managers 
of  the  House  of  Refuge  shall  have  poAver  to  place  the 
said  children  committed  to  their  care,  during  the  minority 
of  the  said  children,  at  such  employments,  and  cause 
them  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  know- 
ledge, as  may  be  suitable  to  their  years  and  capacities, 
and  they  shall  have  poAver  in  their  discretion  to  bind  out 
the  said  children  Avith  their  consent  as  apprentices, 
during  their  minority  to  such  persons,  and  at  such  places, 
to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employments  as  in  their 
judgments  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  reformation  and 
amendment,  and  will  tend  to  the  future  benefit  and  ad- 
ATantage  of  such  children.  Provided , That  the  charge 
and  power  of  the  said  managers  upon  and  over  the  said 
children,  shall  not  extend  in  the  case  of  females  beyond 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.” 

It  is  a subject  of  deep  regret  that  as  the  laAv  now  is, 
no  inmate  can  be  received  into  the  Refuge  from  any 
county  but  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  except  upon  con- 
viction by  a jury — which  fastens  upon  him  the  civil 
disqualifications  and  ignominious  character  of  a felon. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the  institution,  it  is  intended 
to  be  constant  and  firm,  while  it  is  kind  and  affectionate. 
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it  consists  in  the  watchful  guardianship  of  friends,  not 
the  severe  and  rigorous  exaction  of  task-makers.  Tint  it 
is  a part  of  its  theory  that  it  shall  be  only  temporary. 
As  it  is  designed  to  make  its  subjects  useful  and  respect- 
able in  life,  it  cherishes  the  hope  of  putting  them  in  the 
way  to  usefulness  and  respectability  at  an  early  period. 
Experience  has  shown  elsewhere,  that  habits  of  industry 
and  good  conduct  steadily  maintained  for  a few  months, 
not  in  general  exceeding  a year,  so  withdraw  the  inclina- 
tions from  the  vices  of  earlier  infancy,  and  the  pursuits 
that  might  have  been  the  consequence  of  them,  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  a relapse.  There  is  no  certain 
rule  on  this  subject,  however,  and  it  is  better  for  all  par- 
ties that  a radical  reformation  should  be  accomplished, 
if  possible,  before  a new  exposure  to  temptation.  As 
soon  as  this  happy  effect  is  clearly  manifested,  and  the 
elements  of  school  learning,  and  some  knowledge  of  a 
trade,  have  also  been  communicated,  the  power  to  bind 
out  the  pupils,  with  their  consent,  to  apprenticeships,  is 
at  once  exercised.  In  this  the  managers  have,  by  law, 
an  authority  similar  to  that  of  parents  over  their  off- 
spring, and  to  that  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  It 
differs  in  being  exercised  only  upon  those  who  have 
been  disposed  to  crime,  in  being  preceded  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a lawful  magistrate,  as  well  as  their  own,  and  in 
a course  of  preparation  and  discipline,  which  render  the 
apprentice  more  fit  for  his  station  than  he  would  be,  if 
taken  at  once  from  a course  of  idleness  and  a state  of 
entire  ignorance.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  master  to 
whom  the  child  is  indentured,  is  at  liberty  to  return  him 
or  her  to  the  institution  for  further  discipline,  if  insubor- 
dination or  other  bad  conduct  should  make  it  necessary. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  a Committee 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  though  made  some 
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years  ago,  is  still  a just  representation  of  the  institu- 
tion : — 

i 

“ The  buildings  are  substantial,  and  their  arrangements 
judicious.  The  inmates  present  a healthy  appearance ; 
their  clothing  is  comfortable,  and  their  fare  is  abundant 
and  wholesome.  Their  labour  is  suited  to  their  age  and 
capacity — regular,  but  not  severe.  Their  government, 
so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  is  parental. 
They  have  their  regular  hours  of  labour  and  instruction ; 
while  every  attention  is  paid  to  induce  habits  of  indus- 
try, the  greatest  possible  care  is  had  for  their  intellectual 
improvement.  The  ordinary  branches  of  an  English 
education  are  better  acquired  in  the  House  of  Refuge 
than  in  many  of  our  country  schools. 

“ These  remarks  will  apply  to  both  the  male  and 
female  departments.  The  committee  were  pleased  to 
witness  the  great  attention  paid  by  the  managers  in 
affording  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
Stated  periods  are  set  apart  for  devotional  exercise ; the 
duty  is  performed  with  proper  solemnity,  and  the  most 
respectful  attention  is  paid  by  all  classes.  Ministers  of 
different  denominations  attend  and  preach  alternately 
every  Sabbath.  The  day  is  spent  in  giving  and  receiv- 
ing instructions  of  the  most  useful  kind ; and  these  du- 
ties appear  to  be  performed  by  all  concerned  with  plear 
sure  and  profit. 

“ A very  great  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  are  orphans.  Of  the  females,  there  are  nearly 
three-fourths  who  have  no  parents ; and  such  as  have,  in 
most  instances  derive  no  advantages  from  them. 

“ To  this  unfortunate  class,  the  advantages  of  this  in- 
stitution are  peculiarly  adapted.  Here  their  vicious  tem- 
pers and  habits  are  restrained — their  minds  improved — 
principles  of  virtue  inculcated ; and  not  a few,  who  were 
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in  the  broad  road  to  ruin,  have  been  rescued  from  de- 
struction and  prepared  for  usefulness,  and  are  now  filling 
respectable  places  in  society.  Some  of  these  instances 
have  come  under  the  special  notice  of  your  committee, 
and  are  referred  to  as  an  evidence  to  show  that  the  bene- 
volent designs  of  the  founders  of  this  institution  have 
been  realized,  in  reclaiming  youthful  offenders  from  the 
disgrace  and  ruin  consequent  on  a confinement  in  a jail 
or  penitentiary,  to  which  their  vicious  practices  would 
unavoidably  have  brought  them. 

“ The  committee  have  seen  and  conversed  with  seve- 
ral persons  who  spent  several  years  in  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, who  uniformly  bear  testimony  to  its  usefulness,  the 
ability  with  which  it  is  conducted,  the  wholesomeness 
of  its  discipline,  and  who  acknowledge  themselves  in- 
debted to  that  institution  for  the  respectable  station  they 
now  hold  in  society.” 

An  important  feature  in  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  distinguishing  it  from  all  systems  of  peniten- 
tiary discipline,  is,  that  no  pupil  is  sent  thither  for  a de- 
finite period.  No  boy  can  be  retained  after  he  is  twenty- 
one,  and  no  girl  after  she  is  eighteen.  Within  these 
limits  the  term  of  each  child’s  residence  is  to  be  governed 
by  his  capacity,  docility,  and  diligence.  As  soon  as  he 
becomes  fit  for  a place,  and  a suitable  place  offers,  he  is 
indentured.  The  mode  of  doing  this,  and  all  the  safe- 
guards and  precautions,  will  be  apparent  by  reading  the 
fourth  section  of  the  By-laws  of  the  institution,  which 
are  annexed. 

VII.  Danger  of  abuse. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  a child’s  becoming 
an  inmate  who  might  be  regarded  as  an  unsuitable  subject. 
An  examination  before  a court  of  justice  or  a magistrate 

is  the  first  precaution  against  hasty  admission.  When 
4 c 
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an  opinion  is  thus  expressed  and  committed  to  writing, 
and  the  youth  is  taken  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  the 
managers  are  to  exercise  their  j udgment  also,  as  an  op- 
tion is  given  to  them  to  accept  or  refuse  delinquents 
committed  by  the  authority  of  any  magistrate  of  the 
city  or  county.  A j udgment  of  thirty-one  individuals,  per- 
forming an  office  of  humanity,  without  interest  and  with- 
out motive,  (except  of  kindness  and  good-will  towards 
the  children  to  be  received,)  is  not  likely  to  be  perverted 
to  the  ends  of  oppression.  But  if,  at  any  time,  an  unad- 
vised admission  should  occur,  ample  authority  remains  to 
correct  the  error.  The  managers,  also,  can,  and  undoubt- 
edly would,  discharge  a child,  and  return  it  to  its  parents, 
when,  on  investigation,  it  should  appear  not  to  be  a pro- 
per subject.  An  occurrence  of  this  nature  is  barely  pos- 
sible when  admission  is  attended  with  the  guards  which 
are  now  specified. 

The  authorities  who  have  power  to  send  children  to 
the  House  of  Refuge  are  courts  of  justice,  or  individual 
civil  magistrates.  From  the  first  there  can  he  no  appre- 
hension. If  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  of  doubtful 
competency  for  so  serious  a trust,  still  security  for  their 
prudence  is  found  in  their  public  character  and  immedi- 
ate responsibility,  and  in  the  extreme  improbability  of 
their  having  any  inducement  to  do  wrong.  Suppose 
them,  however,  to  err  by  making  an  irregular  commit- 
ment. It  is  subject  to  the  revision  of  a body  of  thirty- 
one  men,  who  have  embarked  in  the  duty  from  disinter- 
ested motives,  unrewarded  except  by  an  approving  con- 
science, unbiased  except  by  the  zeal  of  charity.  The 
danger  of  their  concurring  in  any  improper  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  a magistrate  is  so  small  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  made  the  subject  of  an  estimate.  But  let  them  err, 
too,  contrary  to  every  imaginable  motive — let  them  con- 
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nive  at  an  irregular  commitment,  the  case  is  still  as  com- 
pletely within  the  reach  of  redress  as  it  was  before  the 
certificate  was  signed  by  the  magistrate,  which  consists 
of  nothing  more  than  an  opinion  that  the  party  com- 
mitted is  a proper  subject  for  the  House  of  Refuge. 

As  a further  precaution,  the  law  enacts  that  it  shall 
he  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Associate  Judges  of 
the  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  county,  the  Judges 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  the  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  alter- 
nately, in  such  manner  as  may  be  arranged  between  them 
at  a joint  meeting  for  that  purpose,  from  time  to  time 
held,  to  visit  the  House  of  Refuge,  at  least  once  in  two 
weeks,  or  oftener  if  to  the  said  judges  it  shall  seem  requi- 
site, and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  or  recorder  so 
visiting  the  House  of  Refuge,  carefully  to  examine  into  all 
the  commitments  to  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  made  by 
the  aldermen  or  justices  aforesaid,  that  have  not  previ- 
ously been  adjudged  upon  by  one  of  the  said  judges  or 
recorder,  which  commitments  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  truly  and  correctly  to 
lay  before  such  judge  or  recorder,  and  on  such  examina- 
tion such  judge  or  recorder  shall  have  produced  before 
him  by  the  managers  aforesaid,  their  superintendent  or 
agent,  the  infant  or  infants  described  in  such  commit- 
ment, and  the  testimony  upon  which  he  or  she  shall 
have  been  adjudged  a fit  subject  for  the  guardianship  of 
said  managers,  or  on  which  he  or  she  shall  be  claimed 
to  be  held  as  such,  and  shall  determine  whether  he  or 
she  be  a proper  subject  for  the  guardianship  of  the  House. 
The  details  of  proceedings  are  fully  set  forth  in  Section 
3,  of  the  Act  of  April  10,  1835,  hereunto  annexed. 

And  if  all  these  minute  precautions  should  fail,  there 
remains  the  glorious  remedy  which  must  always  preserve 
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the  liberty  of  the  country,  and  secure  to  the  humblest 
citizen  instant  relief  from  oppression.  A writ  of  habeas 
corpus  brings  the  whole  transaction  in  review  before  any 
judge,  whom  the  friends  of  the  complaining  party  may 
select,  or  before  all  the  judges  of  the  commonwealth,  if 
it  be  necessary,  in  succession,  if  one  shall  improvidently 
refuse  redress.  To  show  the  grounds  and  bearings  of 
these  provisions,  we  insert  the  following 

DECISION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

December  Term,  1838. 

[Ex  parte  Crouse. — Habeas  Corpus.] 

Per  Curiam. — The  House  of  Refuge  is  not  a prison 
but  a school ; where  reformation  and  not  punishment  is 
the  end.  It  may  indeed  be  used  as  a prison  for  juvenile 
convicts  who  would  else  be  committed  to  a common  jail ; 
and  in  respect  to  these,  the  constitutionality  of  the  act 
which  incorporated  it  stands  clear  of  controversy.  It  is 
only  in  respect  of  the  application  of  its  discipline  to 
subjects  admitted  on  the  order  of  a court,  a magistrate, 
or  the  managers  of  the  Almshouse,  that  a doubt  is  enter- 
tained. The  object  of  the  charity  is  reformation,  by 
training  its  inmates  to  industry ; by  imbuing  their  minds 
with  principles  of  morality  and  religion ; by  furnishing 
them  with  means  to  earn  a living ; and,  above  all,  by 
. separating  them  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  impro- 
per associates.  To  this  end,  may  not  the  natural  parents, 
when  unequal  to  the  task  of  education,  or  unworthy  of 
it,  be  superseded  by  the  parens  patrke,  or  common  guard- 
ian of  the  community  ? It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
public  has  a paramount  interest  in  the  virtue  and  know- 
ledge of  its  members,  and  that,  of  strict  right,  the  busi- 
ness of  education  belongs  to  it.  That  parents  are  ordi- 
narily intrusted  with  it,  is  because  it  can  seldom  be  put 
into  better  hands : but  where  they  are  incompetent  or 
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corrupt,  what  is  there  to  prevent  the  public  from  with 
draAving  their  faculties,  held,  as  they  obviously  are,  at 
its  sufferance  ? The  right  of  parental  control  is  a natural 
but  not  an  unalienable  one.  It  is  not  excepted  by  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  out  of  the  subjects  of  ordinary 
legislation;  and  it  consequently  remains  subject  to  the1 
ordinary  legislative  power,  which,  if  wantonly  or  incon- 
veniently used,  would  soon  be  constitutionally  restricted, 
but  the  competency  of  which,  as  the  government  is  con- 
stituted, cannot  be  doubted.  As  to  abridgment  of  in- 
defeasible rights  by  confinement  of  the  person,  it  is  no 
more  than  A\Tliat  is  borne,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in 
every  school ; and  Ave  know  of  no  natural  right  to  exemp- 
tion from  restraints  which  conduce  to  an  infant’s  welfare. 
Nor  is  there  a doubt  of  the  propriety  of  their  application 
in  the  particular  instance.  The  infant  has  been  snatched 
from  a course  which  must  have  ended  in  confirmed  de- 
pravity ; and,  not  only  is  the  restraint  of  her  person  larv 
ful,  but  it  AATould  be  an  act  of  extreme  cruelty  to  release 
her  from  it. 

Remanded. 


VIII.  History  and  endoAvments. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  1826,  it  Avas  resolved  Avitb 
great  unanimity  by  a large  and  respectable  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  organize  a Society  for  tho 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  and  on  the  23d  of 
March  folloAving  an  Act  of  Incorporation  Avas  passed ; 
thus  giving  the  entire  sanction  of  the  legislative  Avisdom 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  plan  of  benevolence  that  had  been 
devised. 

Subsequent  Acts  have  testified  to  the  continued  con 
fidence  of  the  legislature  in  the  utility  of  the  system,  and 
then  willingness  to  sustain  it  by  liberal  endoAvments. 
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The  building  and  grounds  of  the  white  department 
have  cost  not  far  from  $85,000 ; and  those  of  the  coloured 
department  $72,000.  In  the  former  are  accommoda- 
tions for  156  hoys  and  70  girls;  in  the  latter,  accommo- 
dations are  furnished  for  only  100  inmates,  viz. : 70  boys 
and  30  girls,  but  the  plan  contemplates  provision  for 
250.  The  indebtedness  of  the  institution  is  $59,000. 
The  annual  expense  of  sustaining  both  departments,  in- 
cluding interest  on  loans,  is  $26,500.  Towards  this  sum 
the  County  of  Philadelphia  contributes  $13,000;  the 
State  appropriates  $6,000 ; the  labour  of  the  inmates 
produces  $7,000,  and  voluntary  contributions  amount  to 
about  $300. 

Considering  the  age  and  ignorance  of  most  of  the 
youths  sent  to  the  House — the  limited  variety  of  occupa- 
tions which  can  be  introduced — the  risk  of  employing 
raw  hands  on  tools  and  materials,  and  the  short  period  of 
their  stay  (especially  those  who  are  most  capable,  indus- 
trious and  well-behaved,  and  who  are  for  that  very  reason 
the  earliest  to  be  indentured)  the  income  from  the  labour 
of  the  House  is  quite  as  much  as  could  be  expected. 
Indeed  that  it  is  so  large  is  to  be  ascribed  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  the  remarkable  health  of  the  institu- 
tion. From  its  opening  in  1828  to  the  close  of  1849, 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  boys  and  girls  have  been 
under  its  care,  and  many  of  them  (we  need  not  say)  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  disease ; yet  such  has  been  the  favour 
of  a kind  Providence  towards  the  institution,  that  only 
thirty-two  deaths  have  occurred.  In  six  of  the  years 
(and  one  of  them,  1832-3,  the  first  season  of  cholera)  but 
a solitary  death  occurred  in  the  House. 

The  following  details  are  given  for  the  information  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  sanitary  inquiries : — 
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1828-29...  1st  year. 

none. 

29-30...  2d 

it 

“ Whose  end  was  fast  approaching  when  ad- 

a fc 

mitted.” 

30-31...  3d 

tt 

..  5f  % ...none. 

And  little  illness. 

31-32...  4th 

tt 

(0  f5  2 

••  p crq '* 

By  dysentery. 

32-33...  5th 

tt 

..  H,  ® ...none. 

Not  a case  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

33-34...  6th 

t t 

-i'g-i. 

By  congestion  of  brain. 

34-35...  7th 

tt 

■ A |...7. 

..  p 2 -..none. 

Disease  not  mentioned. 

1835.*  8th 

tt 

1836...  9th 

tt 

..  CD  0 ...  1. 

Disease  not  mentioned. 

1837. ..10th 

tt 

P o 

..  o 

tt  it 

1838. . .11th 

1839. . .12th 

it 

it 

^ P i 

••  p B 

..  g p ...none. 

'"CD*  1 

..  O 03  ...1. 

tt  it  tt 

1840. ..13th 

tt 

By  typhus  fever. 

1841. ..14th 

it 

2. 

Disease  not  mentioned. 

‘ 1 by  disease  of  the  brain. 

1842. ..15th 

tt 

..155}.. .3.  - 

1 by  inflammation  of  intestines. 

1 by  consumption  of  lungs. 

1843. ..16th 

a 

..152  ...none. 

1844. ..17th 

tt 

..165  ...1. 

Disease  not  mentioned. 

’ 1 by  consumption  of  lungs. 

1845. ..18th 

tt 

..180  ...5.  ■ 

3 by  fever. 

1 by  varioloid. 

1846. ..19th 

u 

..194  ...2.  - 

f 1 by  accidental  stabbing. 

1 by  small  pox,  at  City  Hospital. 

By  dysentery,  of  which  disease  several  of 

1847. ..20th 

tt 

..195  ...1. 

his  brothers  and  sisters  had  died. 

1848. ..21st 

tt 

..206  ...1. 

Sick  when  admitted,  and  died  of  the  disease 

in  a few  weeks  after. 

1849. ..22d 

it 

..216  ...1. 

By  gangrenous  erysipelas. 

Total 32 

IX.  Known  results. 

Of  4397  boys  and  girls  received  into  the  New  York 
House  of  Refuge  previous  to  January  1,  1849,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  THREE-FOURTHS  have  been  saved  from 
ruin  and  reformed.  The  public  confidence  in  the  value 
of  this  reformatory  influence  is  silently  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  inmates  has  steadily  increased  from 
182  in  1831,  to  304  in  1848,  and  355  in  1849,  and  now 
strenuous  exertions  are  in  progress  greatly  to  enlarge  the 
premises. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  2250  inmates  received  into  the 
Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge  previous  to  January,  1849, 
quite  as  favourable  a report  would  be  fully  warranted.  The 
accounts  received  of  many  of  them  show  not  only  the 


* Eight  months,  remainder  of  1835. 
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uprightness  and  respectability  of  their  character,  but  their 
enterprise  as  men  of  business,  and  their  worth  as  contri- 
butors to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live. 

The  evidence  of  this  is  drawn  from  a variety  of 
sources — from  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  chil- 
dren in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  neighbours 
whose  knowledge  is  obtained  from  personal  observation 
and  general  report — and  though  disappointment  is  some- 
times experienced,  and  a reformation  supposed  to  be  radi- 
cal turns  out  to  be  superficial,  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
known  results  of  the  system  abundantly  sustain  its  claims 
to  public  confidence. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
this  whole  subject,  that  there  is  a sort  of  moral  retribu- 
tion, provided  for  in  the  very  constitution  of  society, 
which  visits  upon  us  the  just  punishment  of  our  neglect 
or  omission  of  duty  towards  the  ignorant  and  forsaken. 
If  juvenile  delinquency  is  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity, 
it  will  soon  break  forth  into  outrage  and  crime  of  every 
description,  and  offences  and  offenders  will  multiply  with- 
out number  or  end.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  check  the 
formation  of  the  early  habit,  by  removing  the  child  from 
scenes  of  temptation  and  guilt — if  we  put  him  where  re- 
straint and  wholesome  discipline  are  connected  with  per- 
sonal liberty  and  enjoyment,  and  with  literary,  moral 
and  religious  instruction — and  then  transfer  him  to  the 
care  and  training  of  one  of  our  good  and  faithful  farmers 
or  mechanics,  to  be  taught  some  useful  and  profitable  art 
of  life ; we  are  sure  that  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity are  subserved  while  the  individual  himself  is 
saved  and  blest. 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA  HOUSE  OP  REFUGE, 

ITS  ARRANGEMENT,  DISCIPLINE,  AND  GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 


The  white  department  of  the  House  of  Refuge  is  on  the  corner 
of  Ridge  Road  and  Coates’  street — entrance  from  the  Ridge 
Road.  It  was  erected  in  the  years  1826-8.  A number  of  citi- 
zens felt  that  such  an  Institution  was  necessary,  and  they  gave 
their  money  freely  to  build  it.  Several  legacies  have  been  left 
to  it,  and  yearly  contributions  are  still  made  to  support  it.  The 
coloured  department  is  situated  on  William  street,  between  Pop- 
lar and  Parrish  street,  south-west  from  Girard  College,  and  north- 
west from  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 

There  are  thirty-one  citizens  of  Philadelphia  who  have  the  care 
of  the  House  of  Refuge.  Their  names  will  be  found  annexed. 
They  appoint  all  the  officers,  and  have  the  general  oversight  of 
every  thing  about  the  House.  There  is  a committee  who  meet 
every  Thursday  afternoon,  called  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to 
them  a report  is  made  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  previous  week. 
Two  of  this  committee,  called  the  Visiting  Committee,  repair  to 
the  Institution  once  a week — go  through  all  the  work-shops,  offices, 
sleeping  halls,  &c.,  see  and  converse  with  all  the  newr-comers, 
and  report  to  the  Executive  Committee  whatever  deserves  notice. 
There  is  also  an  Indenturing  Committee,  consisting  of  five  dis- 
creet and  intelligent  men,  whose  business  it  is  to  seek  good  places 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  and  to  see  that  they  are  indentured  and 
well  taken  care  of.  And  before  a boy  or  girl  is  considered  a 
regular  inmate  of  the  Refuge,  some  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  examines  all  the  proceedings  to  see  that  they  are  regular, 
and  that  no  injustice  or  wrong  is  done  in  the  case. 

When  a boy  or  girl  is  thus  brought  under  the  care  of  the  In- 
stitution, it  is  the  same  as  giving  him  or  her  up  to  the  care  of 
some  good  guardian.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Institution  that 
resembles  a prison  or  a place  of  punishment,  except  the  outside 
wall,  which  is  require^  to  keep  the  inmates  from  running  away. 
Within  is  a spacious  yard,  adorned  with  Sewers  and  shrub- 
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bery,  such  as  few  private  houses  can  show.  There  is  also  a 
suitable  play-ground  for  fair  as  well  as  for  foul  weather. 

The  boys  are  soon  put  to  work  in  one  of  the  shops,  at  some- 
thing suited  to  their  age  and  strength ; and  the  girls  are  em- 
ployed in  some  useful  way.  Among  the  first  things  required — 
are  obedience  to  the  rules,  diligence,  and  attention  to  ivork.  Care 
is  taken  that  none  shall  have  unreasonable  tasks,  nor  be  unkindly 
treated  by  those  who  oversee  them.  They  soon  become  interested 
in  their  work,  and  if  they  are  obedient  and  industrious,  will  not 
lose  their  reward. 

Twice  a day  they  are  assembled  in  a good  airy  school-room, 
where  they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  where,  if 
they  are  disposed,  they  can  acquire  a very  good  common  educa- 
tion. They  have  a library  of  entertaining  and  instructive  -books 
to  read,  and  proper  intervals  of  play  and  relaxation  ; and  if  sick, 
they  are  carefully  provided  for  in  the  infirmary,  where  they  have 
all  needful  nursing  and  the  best  medical  attendance.  They  have 
a plain  but  decent  and  comfortable  lodging-room,  each  by  him- 
self or  herself,  with  bed  and  bed-clothes  suited  to  the  season.  A 
sufficiency  of  good  and  wholesome  food  is  provided  for  them  at 
three  daily  meals.  There  is  a supply  of  excellent  water  for  bath- 
ing (which  is  required  three  times  a week)  and  for  all  other 
purposes,  and  the  inmates  are  also  furnished  with  proper  cloth- 
ing, caps,  shoes,  &c.  On  Sunday,  the  boys  are  all  collected 
in  a spacious  chapel  for  divine  service,  which  is  conducted 
by  clergymen  of  various  denominations,  who  kindly  attend  for 
that  purpose.  The  girls  occupy  the  gallery  of  the  chapel.  A 
Sunday-school  is  also  opened  in  both  departments,  and  its  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  all.  Morning  and  evening  prayers  are  also 
regularly  attended  in  both  departments. 

The  expenses  of  the  Institution  are  defrayed  by  grants  from 
the  State  and  County,  the  labour  of  its  inmates,  and  the  chari- 
ties o£  the  public.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a great  benefit  is 
done  to  the  children  without  any  expense  to  the  parents.  They 
are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated,  and  a good  place  provided  for  them 
to  learn  a trade  or  business,  without  calling  on  the  parents  for  a 
cent. 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  come  to  the  House  of  Refuge 
are  sent  there  at  the  request  of  their  parents,  because  they  are 
disobedient  and  will  not  be  controlled,  or  because  they  are  in  un 
steady  or  vicious  habits,  and  exposed  to  fall  into  still  worse  crimes. 
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It  is  a place,-  not  to  punish  criminals , but  to  restrain  and  guide 
those  who  are  likely  to  become  criminals , if  they  are  let  alone. 
By  being  sent  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  they  are  saved  from  the 
certain  disgrace  that  would  attach  to  them  were  they  sent  to  a prison. 

We  have  said  that  most  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  sent  to  the 
Institution  at  the  request  of  the  parents.  They  have  become 
tired  of  the  vain  attempt  to  keep  them  under  control ; and  to 
relieve  themselves  as  well  as  to  benefit  the  child,  they  send  him 
or  her  to  the  Refuge.  How,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that,  when 
so  much  pains  are  taken  to  have  every  inmate  properly  intro- 
duced, and  then  to  put  them  in  a course  of  good  training, 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  give  them  up  until  there  has  been  a fair 
opportunity  to  improve  them.  It  would  never  do  to  have  the 
inmates  coming  and  going  all  the  time.  In  general,  the  shortest 
time  in  which  the  discipline  of  the  House  can  be  expected  to  do 
lasting  good,  even  to  a teachable  and  well-disposed  child,  is  a 
year.  How  much  the  term  of  restraint  shall  extend  beyond  that 
period,  must  depend,  ordinarily,  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  individual,  and  the  occurrence  of  a favourable  opportunity 
to  indenture  him. 

Parents  and  friends  sometimes  become  impatient  to  have  an 
inmate  released  after  three  or  six  months,  not  because  there  is 
any  decided  change  for  the  better,  but  simply  because  they  think 
he  or  she  has  been  there  long  enough.  As  there  is  no  profit, 
but  a considerable  expense,  attending  their  stay,  the  Managers 
can  have  no  motive  in  keeping  them  an  hour  beyond  what  is 
needful  for  their  own  good ; and  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  it  is  best  for  a child  to  be  kept  there  until  he  can  be  bet- 
ter provided  for  elsewhere.  Por  these  reasons  it  would  be  well, 
before  sending  children  to  the  Refuge,  that  parents  and  friends 
should  make  up  their  minds  to  leave  the  time  of  his  discharge 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Managers. 

The  whole  Institution  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, to  whom  all  inquiries  should  be  addressed.  He  is  assisted 
by  several  officers,  each  of  whom  is  bound  to  make  the  best  in- 
terest and  greatest  improvement  of  the  inmates  his  first  object. 
The  girls’  department  is  under  the  immediate  care  of  a matron, 
selected  for  her  qualities  as  a mother,  house-keeper,  disciplina- 
rian, and  friend.  She  also  has  assistants,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
have  not  only  separate  schools,  but  separate  teachers. 
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RULES  OF  ADMISSION,  &c. 


1 . Admission  to  the  House  of  Refuge  can  be  obtained  only  by  tickets. 

2.  Any  citizen  can  obtain  a ticket  on  application  to  any  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

3.  Strangers  can  obtain  a ticket  by  application  to  any  of  the  Mana- 
gers, or  to  any  of  the  Judges  of  the  court,  or  to  the  Mayor. 

4.  Citizens  are  admitted  only  on  Wednesdays,  after  two  o’clock,  P.  M. 

5.  Strangers  are  admitted  after  two  o’clock,  P.  M.,  on  any  day  except 
Saturday  and  Sunday. 

6.  The  inmates  may  be  visited  by  parents,  guardians,  or  other  near 
relatives  once  in  two  months.  At  the  first  visit  a ticket  is  given  to 
them,  which  serves  for  their  future  visits. 

AtA"  Every  needful  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  the  welfare  and  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  discharged  by  indenture. 


OFFICERS  AND  MANAGERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE 
FOR  THE  YEAR  1858. 


President, 


THOMAS  P.  COPE 


Treasurer , 
Secretary, 


John  L.  Goddard. 
John  Biddle. 


Managers, 


Peter  Hay, 

Joseph  Patterson, 

Isaac  Collins, 

John  Farnum, 

John  W.  Claghorn, 
Isaiah  Hacker, 

Henry  Perkins, 

John  M.  Ogden, 
Frederick  A.  Packard, 
William  Shippen,  M.D. 
William  M.  Collins, 
Mordecai  L.  Dawson, 
John  Robbins,  Jun. 


Alexander  Henry, 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 
Alexander  Fullerton. 
Caspar  Wister,  M.D. 
George  M.  Troutman 
William  Pettit,  M.D. 
John  M.  Whitall, 
Vincent  Gilpin, 
Edward  Yarnall, 
Thomas  Scattergood, 
William  S.  Perot, 
George  W.  Fobes, 
John  T.  Smith. 
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ACTS  OF  INCORPORATION. 


AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  Subscribers  to  the  Articles  of  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  conducting  an  Institution  for  the 
Confinement  and  Reformation  of  Youthful  Delinquents,  under  the  title 
of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

"Whereas,  an  association  of  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth  hath 
been  formed  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  humane 
and  laudable  purpose  of  reforming  juvenile  delinquents,  and  separating 
them  from  the  society  and  intercourse  of  old  and  experienced  offenders, 
with  whom,  within  the  prisons  of  the  said  city,  they  have  been  hereto- 
fore associated,  and  thereby  exposed  to  the  contamination  of  every 
species  of  vice  and  crime,  and  the  members  of  the  said  Association 
having  prayed  to  be  incorporated,  Therefore 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  such  persons 
as  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  become  subscribers  to  the  said  Associa- 
tion, in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
incorporated,  and  made  a body  politic  in  law,  by  the  name,  style  and 
title  of  “ The  House  of  Refuge and  by  that  name,  style  and  title, 
shall  have  perpetual  succession,  with  the  power  to  have  a common 
seal,  and  to  change  the  same  at  pleasure : to  make  contracts  relative  to 
the  Institution,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  by  that  name  and  style,  be 
capable  in  law  of  pm-chasing,  taking,  holding  and  conveying  any 
estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation : Provided, 
That  the  annual  income  of  such  estate  shall  not  exceed  in  value  five 
thousand  dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  those 
for  which  this  incorporation  is  formed;  and  also  to  establish  by-laws 
and  orders  for  the  regulation  of  the  said  Society,  and  the  preservation 
and  application  of  the  funds  thereof : Provided  the  same  be  not  repug- 
nant to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
every  person  who  hath  subscribed  the  said  articles  of  association,  or 
who  shall  hereafter  subscribe  the  same,  and  pay  to  the  funds  of  the 
institution  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  or  ten  dollars  annually  for  the  term 
of  six  years,  shall  be  a member  for  life;  and  every  person  paying 
the  sum  of  two  dollars  annually  shall  be  a member  while  he  con- 
tinues to  contribute  the  said  sum,  such  payment  to  be  made  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  said 
Association. 
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Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  estate  and  concerns  of  the  said  Corporation  shall  be  conducted 
by  the  following  officers  : a President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a Treasurer, 
and  a Secretary,  and  twenty-one  Managers,  of  whom  five  shall  consti- 
tute a quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  who  shall  appoint,  from 
their  own  body,  a chairman  and  a secretary,  and  prescribe  the  duties  of 
each.  That  the  members  of  the  said  Association  shall  assemble  on  the 
first  Monday  of  May  annually,  at  such  place  in  the  said  city  as  the 
Board  of  Managers  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  and  of  which  the 
President,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  or  refusal  to  give  the  same,  the 
Secretary,  or  any  member  of  the  said  Association,  shall  give  notice  in 
at  least  two  of  the  daily  papers  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  elect, 
by  a plurality  of  ballots,  the  aforesaid  officers;  and  whenever  any 
vacancy  shall  occur  by  death,  removal  from  the  city  or  county,  or  other- 
wise, the  same  shall  be  filled,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  by  such 
person,  being  a subscriber  to  the  said  articles  of  Association,  as  the 
Board  of  Managers,  for  the  time  being,  or  a major  part  of  them,' shall 
appoint : Provided,  That  the  notice  of  the  election  to  be  held  in  May 
next,  may  be  given  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  a 
meeting  of  citizens  held  on  the  first  clay  of  March  instant. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
if  the  annual  election  shall  not  take  place  on  the  day  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  said  Corporation  shall  not,  therefore,  be  dissolved,  but  the 
members  of  the  said  Board  shall  continue  in  office  until  a new  election, 
which  shall  be  had  at  such  time  and  place,  and  after  such  notice  as  the 
said  Board  shall  prescribe ; and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  for  any 
one  or  more  persons  as  a member  or  members  of  the  said  Board  of  i> 
Managers,  the  said  Board  shall  determine  which  of  such  persons  shall 
be  considered  as  elected,  and  such  person  or  persons  shall  take  his  or 
their  seats,  and  act  accordingly. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  Board  of  Managers  shall  provide  a suitable  building,  as  a House 
of  Eefuge,  in  the  City  or  County  of  Philadelphia,  and  establish  such 
regulations  respecting  the  religious  and  moral  education,  training,  em- 
ployment, discipline,  and  safe  keeping  of  its  inhabitants,  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  and  proper. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  said  Managers  shall,  at  their  discretion,  receive  into  the  said  House  of 
Kefuge  such  children  who  shall  be  taken  by  or  committed  as  vagrants,  or 
upon  any  criminal  charge,  or  duly  convicted  of  criminal  offences,  as  may, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or  of  the  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  or  of  the  Mayor’s  Court 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  or  of  any  Alderman  or  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  or  of  the  Managers  of  the  Alms-house  and  House  of  Employ- 
ment, be  deemed  proper  objects  ; and  the  said  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Refuge  shall  have  power  to  place  the  said  children  committed  to  their 
care,  during  the  minority  of  the  said  children,  at  such  employments,  and 
cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  as 
may  be  suitable  to  their  years  and  capacities  ; and  they  shall  have  power 
in  their  discretion,  to  bind  out  the  said  children,  with  their  consent,  as 
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apprentices,  during  their  minority,  to  such  persons,  and  at  such  places, 
to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employments,  as  in  their  judgment  will 
he  most  conducive  to  the  reformation  and  amendment,  and  will  tend  to 
the  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such  children  : Provided,  That  the 
charge  and  power  of  the  said  Managers  upon  and  over  the  said  children 
shall  not  extend,  in  the  case  of  females,  beyond  the  age  of  eighteen 
years. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  said  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  under  this  act,  may,  from 
time  to  time,  make  by-laws,  ordinances,  and  regulations,  relative  to  the 
management,  government,  instruction,  discipline,  employment,  and  dis- 
position of  the  said  children,  while  in  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  not 
contrary  to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may  appoint  such  officers, 
agents,  and  servants,  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  said  Corporation,  and  may  designate  their  duties  : and  fur- 
ther, that  the  said  Managers  shall  make  annual  report  to  the  Legislature 
of  this  Commonwealth,  of  the  number  of  children  received  by  them 
into  the  said  House  of  Refuge,  the  disposition  which  shall  be  made  of 
the  said  children,  by  instructing  or  employing  them  in  the  said  House 
of  Refuge,  or  by  binding  them  out  as  apprentices,  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  said  Managers,  and  generally  all  such  facts  and  par- 
ticulars as  may  tend  to  exhibit  the  effects,  whether  beneficial  or  other- 
wise, of  the  said  Association ; and  the  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  act,  is  hereby  reserved  on  the  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Sect.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 
the  lot  of  ground,  and  the  buildings  which  may  be  erected  thereon,  for 
the  use  and  object  of  the  said  Association,  shall  be  free  of  tax. 

Approved  March  23,  1826. 


The  fourth  section  of  the  “Act  to  endow  the  House  of  Ref  uge,”  and  for 
other  purposes  therein  mentioned,  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1827, 
directs 

That  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  shall  receive  into  the 
same,  such  children  who  shall  be  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  or  Quarter  Sessions  of  any  county  except  the  County  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  Mayor’s  Court  of  any  City  except  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  any  offence  which,  under  the  existing  laws,  would  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  in  the  Penitentiary,  as  may  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  said  courts,  deemed  proper  objects  for  the  House  of  Refuge;  and 
the  children  so  received  shall  be  clothed,  maintained,  and  instructed  by 
the  said  Managers,  at  the  public  expense  of  the  proper  county;  and  the 
accounts  of  the  said  children  shall  be  kept  by  the  Managers,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  accounts  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  are  now 
directed  to  be  kept  by  the  inspectors  thereof ; and  the  said  Managers  of 
the  House  of  Refuge  shall  have  power  to  place  the  said  children  com- 
mitted to  their  care  during  the  minority  of  the  said  children,  at  such 
employments,  and  cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  such  branches  of  use- 
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ful  knowledge  as  may  be  suitable  to  their  years  and  capacities ; and  they 
shall  have  power,  in  their  discretion,  to  bind  out  the  said  children  with 
their  consent,  as  apprentices  during  their  minority,  to  such  persons,  and 
at  such  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employments  as  in  their 
judgment  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  reformation  and  amendment, 
and  will  tend  to  the  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  such  children  : 
Provided,  That  the  charge  and  power  of  the  said  Managers  upon  and 
over  the  said  children  shall  not  extend,  in  the  case  of  females  beyond 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  : And  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  apply  to  children  received  into  the  said  House  of  Re- 
fuge, from  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  or  to  repeal  or  affect 
the  sixth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  “An  act  to  incorporate  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  articles  of  association,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
conducting  an  institution  for  the  confinement  and  reformation  of  youth- 
ful delinquents,  under  the  title  of  “ the  House  of  Refuge,”  passed 
March  23d,  1826. 


A Supplement  to  an  Act  entitled,,  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  Subscribers 
to  the  Articles  of  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  con- 
ducting an  Institution  for  the  Confinement  and  Reformation  of  Youth- 
fid  Delinquents,  under  the  title  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  passed  March 
23,  1826. 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and 
it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  in  lieu  of  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  act,  to  which  this  is 
a supplement,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Managers  of  the  House  of 
Refuge,  at  their  discretion,  to  receive  into  their  care  and  guardianship, 
infants,  males  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  females  under  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  committed  to  their  custody  in  either  of  the  follow- 
ing modes,  viz. : 

1st.  Infants  committed  by  an  Alderman  or  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
on  the  complaint  and  due  proof  made  to  him',  by  the  parent,  guardian, 
or  next  friend  of  such  infant,  that  by  reason  of  incorrigible  or  vicious 
conduct,  such  infant  has  rendered  his  or  her  control  beyond  the  power 
of  such  parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend,  and  made  it  manifestly  re- 
quisite that  from  regard  for  the  morals  and  future  welfare  of  such 
infant,  he  or  she  should  be  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Mana- 
gers of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

2d.  Infants  committed  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  where  complaint 
and  due  proof  have  been  made,  that  such  infant  is  a proper  subject  for 
the  guardianship  of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  in  conse- 
quence of  vagrancy,  or  of  incorrigible  or  vicious  conduct,  and  that  from 
the  moral  depravity  or  otherwise  of  the  parent,  or  next  friend  in  whose 
custody  such  infant  may  be,  such  parent  or  next  friend  is  incapable  or 
unwilling  to  exercise  the  proper  care  and  discipline  over  such  incor- 
rigible or  vicious  infant. 
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3d.  Infants  committed  by  the  Courts  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the 
Inode  provided  by  the  act,  to  which  this  is  a supplement. 

Sect.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  Alderman,  or  Justice 
aforesaid,  committing  a vagrant  or  incorrigible  or  vicious  infant  as 
aforesaid,  in  addition  to  the  adjudication  required  by  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  to  annex  to  his  commitment  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
different  witnesses  examined  before  him,  and  the  substance  of  the 
testimony  given  by  them  respectively  on  which  the  said  adjudication 
was  founded. 

Sect.  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  legal  Asso- 
ciates of  the  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  county,  the  Judges  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  City  and  County  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Recorder 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  alternately  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
arranged  between  them  at  a joint  meeting  for  that  purpose,  from  time 
to  time  held,  to  visit  the  House  of  Refuge,  at  least  once  in  two  weeks, 
or  oftener,  if  to  the  said  Judges  it  shall  seem  requisite,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Judge  or  Recorder  so  visiting  the  House  of  Refuge, 
carefully  to  examine  into  all  the  commitments  to  the  said  House  of 
Refuge,  made  by  the  Aldermen,  or  Justices  aforesaid,  that  have  not 
previously  been  adjudged  upon  by  one  of  the  said  Judges  or  the  Re- 
corder, in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  which  commitments  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  truly  and  cor- 
rectly to  lay  before  such  Judge  or  Recorder,  and  on  such  examination, 
such  Judge  or  Recorder  shall  have  produced  before  him  by  the  Mana- 
gers aforesaid,  their  superintendent  or  agent,  the  infant  or  infants 
described  in  such  commitment,  and  the  testimony  upon  which  he  or  she 
shall  have  been  adjudged  a fit  subject,  for  the  guardianship  of  said 
Managers,  or  on  which  he  or  she  shall  be  claimed,  to  be  held  as  such, 
and  if,  after  examining  the  infant  and  such  testimony,  the  said  Judge  or 
Recorder  shall  be  of  opinion,  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  this  com- 
monwealth regulating  the  control  of  infants,  a case  has  been  established 
which  in  his  opinion  would,  according  to  law,  authorize  the  transfer  of 
the  parental  authority  over  such  infant,  to  the  Managers  of  the  House 
of  Refuge,  then  and  in  that  case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Judge 
or  Recorder  to  endorse  an  order  on  the  commitment  of  the  Justice  or 
Alderman,  or  directing  the  infant  to  be  continued  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  after  which  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  said  Managers  to  exercise  over  all  such  infants,  the  powers 
and  authorities  given  them  by  the  act,  to  which  this  is  a supplement. 
But  if  the  said  Judge  or  Recorder  shall  be  of  opinion,  that  such  case 
has  not  been  made  out,  he  shall  order  such  infant  to  be  forthwith  dis- 
charged, which  order  shall  be  obeyed  by  the  Managers,  under  the  pains 
and  penalties  provided  by  law  against  wrongful  imprisonment : Provided 
that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Judge  or  Recorder,  at  the  request  of 
such  infant  or  any  person  in  his  behalf,  to  transfer  such  hearing  to  the 
court-house  of  the  Court  of  which  he  is  a member,  in  order  that  the 
infant  may  have  the  benefit  of  counsel  and  of  compulsory  process,  to  ob- 
tain witnesses  required  in  his  or  her  behalf,  which  such  Judge  or 
Recorder  is  hereby  authorized  to  award  as  fully  and  amply  as  any. 
Judge  or  Court  could  do  on  the  hearing  of  a writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  : 
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And  provided  also,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained,  shall  he  construed 
to  interfere  with  the  provisions  of  an  act,  entitled  “an  act,  for  the 
better  securing  of  personal  liberty  and  preventing  unlawful  imprison- 
ment,” passed  on  the  18th  day  of  February,  1785,  commonly  called  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act. 

Sect.  4.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Contributors  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January,  in  each  and 
every  year,  instead  of  the  first  Monday  in  May,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Managers  shall  then  lay  before  the  Contributors  and  transmit  to  the 
Legislature  their  Annual  Report,  and  that  this  section  shall  go  into 
operation  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January,  1836. 

Sect.  5.  The  Governor  shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  second  day  of 
March,  in  each  year,  in  favour  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  House  of  Refuge 
on  the  State  Treasurer,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  shall,  on  the  second  day 
of  March  in  each  year,  draw  their  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  of  said 
county,  in  favour  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  for  the  sum 
of  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  the  said  payments  shall  be  made  from 
year  to  year,  until  the  Institution  becomes  entitled  to  possess  the  legacy 
bequeathed  to  said  Institution,  by  the  late  Frederick  Kohne,  deceased, 
or  until  the  first  day  of  May,  1838. 

Approved)  April  10th,  1835. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 


Sec.  I. 

The  following  Standing  Committees  shall  be  annually  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Managers,  viz.  : 

An  Executive  Committee ; an  Indenturing  Committee ; a Finance 
Committee ; a Chapel  Committee ; a Committee  on  the  Schools ; a 
Committee  on  the  Library ; a Committee  on  the  Grounds,  and  on  Re- 
pairs ; a Committee  on  the  Work-Shops,  and  a Ladies’  Committee. 

There  shall  be  the  following  officers,  viz. : one  Physician.  Two  So- 
licitors, whose  services  shall  be  gratuitous.  A Superintendent ; an  As- 
sistant Superintendent ; a Matron  ; an  Assistant  Matron  ; one  or  more 
Teachers,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Board  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
find  necessary. 

All  the  officers  of  the  House  shall  be  elected  annually,  and  hold  their 
appointments  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Special  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be  called  by  the  President,  when 
required  by  five  members. 

Sec.  II. — The  Executive  Committee 

Shall  consist  of  the  Indenturing  Committee,  the  Committee  on  the 
Schools,  the  Committee  on  the  Grounds  and  on  Repairs,  the  Committee 
on  the  Work-Shops,  and  a Secretary,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board, 
and  who  shall  be  a permanent  member  of  the  Committee,  and  seven 
other  members,  who  shall  be  taken  alphabetically,  two  of  whom  shall 
retire  monthly,  and  two  others  take  their  places.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  shall  notify  the  members  of  their  term  of  service ; and  in  case 
any  member  shall  be  unable  to  serve  on  this  Committee,  he  shall  pro- 
cure a manager  to  serve  in  his  place. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board, 
have  the  charge  and  management  of  the  House. 

The  duties  of  this  Committee  are  comprised  in  the  following  articles, 
viz. : 

First.  The  Committee  shall  appoint,  by  ballot,  a Chairman,  who  shall 
preside  at  their  meetings. 

Second.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings, which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  at  each  stated  meeting. 
He  shall  notify  all  sub-committees  of  their  appointment. 

Third.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  week  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Five  members  shall  form  a quorum. 

Fourth.  A sub-committee  of  two  shall  be  appointed  to  visit  the  Re- 
fuge weekly,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  to  confer  with  the  Superintendent 
and  Matron,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. One  of  this  sub-committee  shall  retire  monthly,  and  another 
member  be  appointed.  In  case  either  of  the  Committee  should  be  pre- 
vented from  attending  at  the  House,  he  shall  procure  another  member 
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of  the  Executive  Committee  to  attend  in  his  place.  The  Committee 
shall  record  in  a hook,  to  he  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  such  observations  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Fifth.  All  purchases  and  contracts  shall  be  made  by,  or  under  the 
direction  of,  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sixth.  All  bills,  after  having  been  examined  and  approved  by  this 
Committee,  and  noted  on  the  minutes,  shall  be  paid  by  drafts  on  the 
Treasurer,  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

Seventh.  The  Committee  shall  be  authorized  to  enter  into  such  con- 
tracts as  they  may,  from  time  to  time,  think  proper,  with  any  person  or 
persons,  for  the  employment  of  the  inmates ; and  to  appoint  or  approve 
such  assistants  as  they  may  think  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing them  in  any  work  or  manufacture  which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
Institution. 

Eighth.  The  Committee  may  suspend  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  neglect  of  duty  or  disobedience  of  orders. 

Ninth.  When  vacancies  occur  in  the  offices  of  Superintendent  or  As- 
sistant, Matron  or  Assistant,  or  Teacher,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ex- 
excutive  Committee  to  nominate  suitable  persons  to  the  Board  to  fill 
such  vacancies. 

Tenth.  All  reports  of  sub-committees  shall,  when  required,  be  in 
writing,  and  signed  by  a majority  of  the  Committee. 

Sec.  III. — Finance  Committee. 

The  Treasurer,  together  with  two  members  of  the  Board,  annually 
elected  for  that  purpose,  shall  form  a Committee  of  Finance. 

Sec.  IY. — The  Indenturing  Committee. 

The  Board  shall  elect,’  by  ballot,  an  Indenturing  Committee  of  six 
members,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  decide  upon  all  applications  for  ap- 
prentices. The  inmates  shall  be  indentured  only  to  persons  of  good 
moral  character,  in  suitable  circumstances  to  receive  and  educate  them 
to  some  useful  business,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  will 
feel  an  interest  in  their  reformation. 

No  inmate  shall  be  apprenticed  to  a tavern-keeper,  or  distiller  of 
spirituous  liquors ; and  girls  shall  not  be  apprenticed  to  unmarried  men, 
or  placed  in  boarding-houses,  or  in  public  academies. 

No  inmate  shall  be  put  to  service  unless  under  regular  indenture;  and 
none  shall  be  apprenticed  to  any  person  or  persons  residing  within  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  or  within  twenty  miles  thereof,  unless  with  the 
consent  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A Bible,  and  printed  paper  of  advice  relative  to  his  or  her  future  con- 
duct shall  be  given  to  each  inmate  when  apprenticed ; a printed  letter 
shall  also  be  given  with  the  Indenture  to  those  under  whose  control  the 
children  are  placed,  recommending  them  particularly  to  their  parental 
care  and  affection. 

No  child  shall  be  apprenticed  until  he  or  she  shall  have  resided  at 
least  one  year  in  the  House,  except  in  special  cases,  and  then  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Committee  shall  keep  regular  minutes  of  their  proceedings, 
which  shall  be  laid  before  the  Board  at  each  stated  meeting. 
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Sec.  Y. — The  Chapel  Committee 

Shall  consist  of  five  members,  and  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
Chairman.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Committee  to  procure  clergy- 
men to  officiate  at  the  House  on  Sundays,  both  morning  and  afternoon ; 
and  at  least  one  of  the  Committee  shall  attend  at  those  times,  or  procure 
a Manager  to  attend  in  his  place.  The  service  shall  commence  at  such 
time  as  the  Committee  may  direct. 

No  religious  meetings  shall  be  held  at  any  other  times,  except  on 
special  occasions,  and  then  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Persons  may  be  admitted  to  attend  divine  worship  at  the  Chapel  by 
the  permission  of  a member  of  the  Board ; and  permanent  tickets  may 
be  given  by  any  member  of  the  Chapel  Committee.  Visitors  will  not 
be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  premises  after  divine  service. 

Sec.  YI. — The  Committee  on  the  Library 

Shall  consist  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  Board.  This  Com- 
mittee shall  attend  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and  keeping  them  in 
order  ; make  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  use  of 
the  books ; with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Committee  appoint  the 
Librarians ; and  report  annually  to  the  Board  on  the  condition  of  the 
Library. 

The  inmates  shall  have  the  use  of  the  Library,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian ; and  no  book  shall  be  placed  upon  the  shelves  till 
approved  by  the  Committee ; and  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers  shall 
be  submitted  to  them  before  they  are  received  into  the  House. 

Sec.  VII. — The  Committee  on  Repairs  and  on  the  Grounds 

Shall  consist  of  three  members,  elected  annually  by  the  Board;  this 
Committee  shall  have  charge  of,  and  superintend  all  repairs  and  altera- 
tions ordered  by  the  Board,  or  Executive  Committee.  Repairs  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  dollars  may  be  ordered  by  the  Committee. 

Sec.  VIII. — The  Committee  on  the  Schools 

Shall  consist  of  three  members,  elected  by  the  Board;  they  shall 
have  the  superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  report  quarterly  on  their 
condition. 

Sec.  IX. — The  Committee  on  the  Work- Shops 

Shall  consist  of  three  members,  elected  annually  by  the  Board ; it 
shall  be  their  duty  to  confer  and  advise  with  the  Superintendent  in  re- 
gard to  the  tasks  of  the  boys,  and  the  general  discipline  of  the  shops ; 
and  to  act  as  the  agents  of  the  Board,  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  carrying  into  effect  any  measures  adopted  by  them,  relative  to  the 
shops. 

Sec.  X. — The  Ladies’  Committee. 

A Committee  consisting  of  twelve  ladies  shall  be  annually  elected  by 
the  Board  of  Managers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee, 
monthly,  to  visit  the  female  department,  and  to  advise  and  confer  with 
the  Matron  relative  to  the  management  thereof.  They  shall  also  ap- 
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point  a sub-committee  to  visit  the  House  weekly;  to  inspect  the  female 
apartments ; to  encourage  the  girls  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  piety, 
and  incite  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  cleanliness,  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  directions  of  the  Matron,  and  the  rules  of  the  House ; and  to 
make  such  suggestions  to  her  as  they  think  will  be  useful.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  report  annually  to  the  Board  on  the  state  of  the  female 
department,  and  offer  such  remarks  as  they  may,  from  time  to  time, 
deem  advisable.  All  vacancies  in  the  Committee  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  Board. 


Sec.  XI. — The  Duties  of  the  Superintendent. 

First.  He  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  the  male  and  female  de- 
partments of  the  House,  and  of  all  persons  employed  therein,  and  shall 
cause  to  be  enforced  all  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  for  their 
government. 

Second.  He  shall,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, appoint  all  the  sub-officers  of  the  House,  and  at  his  option  may 
suspend  any  such  officer  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Board  or  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  known. 

Third.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Indenturing  Committee, 
correspond  with  the  individuals  to  whom  the  inmates  are  apprenticed. 

Fourth.  He  shall  keep  a register  of  the  name  and  age,  a sketch  of 
the  life  and  description  of  the  person  of  every  inmate  placed  under  his 
care;  when  received,  by  whom  committed,  under  what  circumstances, 
when  and  in  what  manner  discharged,  and  any  other  remarks  that  may 
be  useful.  He  shall  also  report  monthly  to  the  Indenturing  Committee 
the  names  of  all  those  that  have  become  sufficiently  reformed  to  be  ap- 
prenticed, with  the  names  of  such  as  have  been  in  the  institution  more 
than  two  years.  He  shall  be  authorized  to  inflict  such  punishment  as 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  discipline  in  the  institution, 
reporting  the  same,  in  special  cases,  to  the  Executive  Committee.  He 
shall  keep  an  alphabetical  record  of  the  names  of  the  parents,  guardians, 
or  relations  of  the  inmates,  admitted  to  visit  them,  with  the  date  of  the 
visits,  and  such  remarks  as  he  may  think  proper. 

Fifth.  He  shall  be  careful  to  keep  a regular  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  institution,  with  every  item  properly  designated ; shall  annually 
take  an  inventory  of  the  personal  property  under  his  care,  belonging  to 
the  House;  and  shall,  in  December,  March,  June,  and  September,  in 
each  year,  make  a full  report  to  the  Board  on  the  state  of  the  institution. 

Sixth.  He  shall  keep  a record  of  events  worthy  of  note ; the  number 
of  inmates  in  the  House ; how  employed  ; the  number  discharged,  and 
under  vffiat  circumstances,  and  a statement  of  the  necessary  supplies 
purchased ; and  submit  the  same,  and  any  other  matter  he  may  deem 
necessary,  to  the  Executive  Committee,  at  every  stated  meeting. 

Seventh.  In  case  of  the  indisposition,  absence,  or  death  of  the  Super- 
intendent, his  duties  shall  be  performed  by  the  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Sec.  XII. — The  Matron  and  Assistant. 

The  Matron  shall  have  the  immediate  care  and  superintendence  of 
the  females.  She  shall  not  absent  herself  from  the  premises  without 
the  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  or  the  Visiting  Committee. 
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Second.  She  shall  superintend  the  work  in  the  female  department, 
and  take  charge  of  all  the  clothes  and  bedding ; and  she  or  one  of  the 
female  officers  shall  accompany  the  Superintendent  or  other  male  officer 
whenever  it  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  visit  the  apartments  of  the 
females. 

Third.  She  shall  endeavour  to  unfold  to  those  under  her  charge,  the 
advantages  of  a moral  and  religious  life,  and  impress  upon  them  a con- 
viction of  the  evils  and  miseries  that  attend  the  wicked  and  profligate. 

She  shall  be  authorized  to  punish  them  for  misconduct  in  such 
methods  as  the  Superintendent  shall  approve,  and  not  otherwise;  and 
shall  keep  a record  of  all  events  worthy  of  notice,  which  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Ladies’  Committee  and  Superin- 
tendent. 

Fourth.  In  case  of  the  indisposition,  absence,  or  death  of  the  Matron, 
her  duties  shall  be  performed  by  the  Assistant  Matron. 

Sec.  XIII. — The  Assistants. 

The  officers  and  persons  employed  shall  conduct  themselves  in  strict 
sonformity  with  the  rules  of  the  establishment. 

The  Assistant  Superintendent  and  all  other  officers  of  the  male  de- 
partment shall  receive  them  orders  immediately  from  the  Superintend- 
ent. The  Assistant  Matron,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  female  depart- 
ment, shall  receive  their  orders  through  the  Matron. 

The  Assistants  shall  not  absent  themselves  from  the  premises  without 
the  permission  of  the  Superintendent,  and  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
may  be  required  of  them. 

Sec.  XIV. — Labour  and  Instruction. 

The  inmates  shall  be  employed,  on  an  average,  four  hours  in  school, 
and  eight  hours  at  some  mechanical  or  other  labour,  every  day  in  the 
year,  except  Sundays,  Thanksgiving-day,  Christmas,  and  Fourth  of 
July,  agreeably  to  a scale  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Sec.  XV. — Employments. 

The  inmates  shall  be  employed  in  such  occupations  as  the  Executive 
Committee  may  designate. 

The  introduction  of  labour  into  the  Refuge  will  be  regarded  princi- 
pally with  reference  to  the  moral  benefits  rather  than  to  the  profits  to 
be  derived  from  it.  If  the  employment  should  not  be  productive  of 
much  pecuniary  advantage,  still  the  gain  to  the  City  and  State  will 
eventually  prove  very  considerable,  from  the  reformation , and  conse- 
quently reduced  number  of  offenders.  Preference  will  always  be  given 
to  those  trades,  the  knowledge  of  which  will  enable  the  children  to  earn 
their  living  on  their  discharge  from  the  House. 

Sec.  XVI. — Arrangement  of  Time. 

A bell  shall  be  rung  every  morning  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
unlocking  of  the  lodging-rooms,  and  also  at  the  hour  of  unlocking,  when 
the  inmates  shall  leave  their  rooms,  to  wash  and  prepare  for  school. 

The  hours  for  beginning  and  leaving  off  work,  taking  their  meals, 
attending  school,  and  rising  and  retiring  to  sleep,  shall  be  in  conformity 
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with  a table,  prepared  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  each  hour 
shall  be  designated  by  the  ringing  of  a bell,  as  the  Superintendent  may 
direct. 

On  Sundays,  Tlianksgiving-day,  and  Christmas,  the  children,  after 
washing,  dressing,  &c.,  shall  proceed  to  the  school,  or  lecture-room,  and 
shall  be  employed,  as  in  Sunday-school,  until  the  hour  of  breakfast; 
after  which  they  shall  be  occupied  in  the  same  manner  until  the  hour 
of  religious  services,  and  so  throughout  the  day,  with  such  relaxation 
as  the  Superintendent  may  direct. 

Sec.  XVII. — Separation  and  Classification. 

The  female  shall  have  no  communication  with  the  male  inmates  of 
the  House. 

Each  inmate  shall  be  lodged  in  a separate  dormitory,  properly  fur- 
nished and  ventilated. 

The  inmates  shall  be  classed  according  to  their  moral  conduct. 

The  classes  shall  be  distinguished  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  or 
Executive  Committee  may  direct. 

Such  inmates  as  behave  well  for  three  months  in  succession,  shall 
form  a class  of  honour,  and  wear  a badge  of  distinction. 

Sec.  XYIII. — General  Regulations. 

No  spirituous  liquors,  or  tobacco,  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
be  introduced  into  any  part  of  the  premises,  except  by  order  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

No  games  or  plays  having  a tendency  to  gambling  shall  be  per- 
mitted. 

In  case  of  sickness,  the  patient  shall  be  removed  to  the  Infirmary. 

The  inmates  shall  not  be  permitted  to  leave  the  House  except  in  case 
of  the  illness  of  their  parents,  or  near  relations,  and  then  only  by  the 
permission  of  the  Superintendent,  and  accompanied  by  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  House. 

Citizens  may  visit  the  House  every  Wednesday  after  two  o’clock, 
P.  M.,  by  obtaining  a ticket  of  admission  from  any  member  of  the  Board, 
or  either  of  the  Solicitors. 

Strangers  may  visit  the  House  on  any  day,  (except  Saturday  and 
Sunday,)  after  two  o’clock,  P.  M.,  by  obtaining  a ticket  of  admission  from 
any  member  of  the  Board,  or  either  of  the  Solicitors,  or  Ladies’  Com- 
mittee, from  the  Mayor  or  Eecorder  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  or  any 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  of  the  District  Court  for  the  City 
and  County  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  or 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Visiters  are  not  allowed  to  converse  with  the  inmates,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Superintendent,  or  of  a Manager. 

The  parents,  guardians,  or  near  relations  of  the  inmates,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  visit  them  once  in  two  months,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  make. 

No  inmate  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  presents  of  any  kind,  except  as 
rewards  for  good  conduct,  and  then  only  through  the  Superintendent  or 
Matron,  a Manager,  or  a member  of  the  Ladies’  Committee. 


